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He is at last found at a gambling house. Having lost 
il his money, in a fit of desperation he commits suicide. 
‘nothin ‘The love of gaming, like the love of drink, when it 
e to othngonce gets possession of a man, will lead him, in order to 
s well agg gratify his passion, to risk his all—his property, his repu- 
ions, aref™tation, his life. 

estowingg The above picture represents the last scene in the 
gambler’s life—a suiéide—the murderer of himself. 

Now, I wish you to go back, and follow up this man 
fom his boyhood. Look at his first step in gambling— 
pitching cents, or shooting at a cent—the next, playing 
atcards and dice—the next, a gambling-house, and his 
untimely end! Take warning by the gambler’s fate, and 
avoid the first step in an evil course! [S. S. Adv. 
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Moral Tales. 





THE BLIND MAN’S GRAND-DAUGHTER. 
Any one who has been accustomed to children, cannot 
fail to have observed how much they are affected by the 
tomes in which they are addressed. The words spoken 
have less power than the sound of the voice which utters 
hem. There is one lady of my acquaintance, a most 
imiable and excellent person, but towards whom to this 
tay, I cannot feel cordially; for no other reason, than be- 
cause I have shadowy recollections of harsh tones in which 
the used to speak to me when I was.a timid, shrinking 
litle girl, whom this energetic lady thought it her duty to 
tty and rouse. I had not sense at the time to appreciate 
her motives; and dreaded her, though she never appeared 
tour house without raisins and comfits in her pockets. 
Children are not such mercenary little beings as is often 
@pposed ; her good.things never purchased my love, nor 
removed the nervous feeling caused by her voice. How 
liferent was the reception we. gave to a poor cousin, who 
ld no bribes to bring, but came with loving smiles and 
Kindly tones, to tell us simple tales from the Bible history, 
ind to join playfully in our childish games! The memory 
of this contrast, and of many other impressions of early 
lays, combine to make me feel the force of one trait 
nthe character of the model woman drawn by King 
lemuel—* In her tongue is the law of hindness;” and to 
gree with a more modern authority, that ‘‘ kindness in 
4g Cabinet. "Men, not their beauteous looks, shall win my heart.” 
As an example of another kind. There was an old 
tentleman in our town (an Irish town,) quite famous for 
vifle of het le abuse and the half-pence he spent upon the beggars ; 
iad though the poor creatures were philosophical enough 





ene 0 take the one with the other, and to bless ‘ his honor’ 
d said, bundantly ‘ for his goodness,’ they have been overheard 
ng the CUP Biscussing his merits among themselves, and deciding 


hat‘ though he was a rich man to be sure, he was no 
eotleman |? 
But looks are as powerful as either words or tones. 
he softest tone in the world counts nothing to the in- 
Nincts of a child without a corresponding look ; and very 
lien the look alone determines his affections. One day 
was walking along, little heeding the external world, 
en my eyes were arrested by a remarkable figure seat- 
“upon adoor step. It was that of an old man tolerably 
ell clad, and almost hidden in a heap of baskets of ail 
tts and sizes. His hat was off, as if for coolness, and 
Yon the step beside him; his hair was.as white as 
tow, and waved over his shoulders; and a beard of like 
lor and length flowed down upon his breast. His head 
’Sraised towards the blue bright sky, and a calm smile 
‘'yed upon his worn features. He sat silent and absorb- 
» 48 It were, drinking in the beauty of that cloudless 
Y; but as I paused in admiration to think how a poor 
Countryman could feel thus, I saw that one avenue 
, Keepsake." the entrance of beauty was closed: the old basket 
‘ker was blind. 





There was a little girl not far from the man, and evi- 
dently in his company. She was scantily clothed, and 
had neither shoes nor stockings, though that is no sign of 
great want in Ireland. -Her-attitude was that of extreme 
weariness; her elbow rested upon one knee; and sup- 
ported upon her hand leant a young rosy face, half-con- 
cealed by long brown locks, that strayed from beneath a 
white calico cap, whose ugliness could not detract from 
the little damsel’s beauty. But what a strange expression 
of melancholy and premature thought upon those tender 
features! I longed to speak, but the silence of the old 
man and child controlled me, and I passed on without 
breaking it. 1 longed to give the little girl something, 
she looked so sad and weary. I had no money at the mo- 
ment; but remembering afier a little while that I had a 
biscuit in my pocket, I returned and handed it to her 
without saying a word. She started, raised herself a little 
from her seat, lifted up her large liquid eyes towards my 
face, took what I offered her, and silently resumed her 
position—all in a second—for I instantly passed on. 

A few days afterwards I was walking through a neigh- 
boring street, when I felt my gown pulled gently: I turn- 
ed round, and was surprised to recognize my little friend, 
now, I am glad to say, full of smiles. She was out of 
breath from running, and I asked her whence she had 
come, and where she had left the old man? I was begin- 
ning to frame some question, too, as to what she wanted 
with me, when she evidently feared that I might imagine 
she was going to beg; and a proud blush mantled in her 
cheek as she hastened to say, ‘I want nothing ma’am, but 
to thank you for your kindness the other day.’ 

It was my time to be ashamed; and I said, ‘ My dear 
child, you locked very tired, and I was sorry I had noth- 
ing more to give you.’ 

‘Oh, ma’am, thank you, I was tired indeed, but I was 
not in want—grandfather had money. But I'll tell you 
ma’am, what it was, if you'll only wait a minute, until I 
run and tell grandfather where I am, for he is selling bas- 
kets at the end of the street.’ 

Being ina hurry at the moment, I pointed out my 
house-to her, and told her to call there in the evening 
with her grandfather, as I wanted some strong baskets, 
and could speak to her then. She came and I learned 
her simple history. Her grandfather had been long blind, 
but had been taught in a benevolent institution the art 
of basket-weaving, and had supported his family comforta- 
bly by hisindustry. Helived with his widowed daughter, 
little Norah’s mother, in a village several miles from Dub- 
lin, and passed his days there peacefully, never venturing 
into the ‘ big city,’ as Norah called it; for when he had 
a supply of baskets made, his daughter. used to hire a 
horse and car, and take them to Dublin, where she always 
disposed of them advantageously, and returned with her 
car full of edibles and clothing for the little household. 
Norah was sent to school daily, and caressed by her 
grandfather and mother. She dreamt of no happier lot, 
and feared no coming storm, until she reached her eleventh 
year, and the great blow came—her mother died. Poor 
little Norah! She could no longer go to school ; for the 
house must have a mistress to sweep it out, to boil pota- 
toes for the pigs and poultry, to mind the old man, and 
provide his frugal meals as his daughter had done; and 
little Norah must be the woman of the house. Thus 
past a month or two; but. then the old man found his 
purse growing empty, and as he had a supply of baskets 
ready for the market, he must go up to town and sell 
them. Norah must go to lead him; but she dreaded the 
journey, and still more a sojourn, however short, in the 
strange ‘ big city’ her mother used to talk about—associa- 
ted in her youthful fancy with cars and carriages running 
over her and her old blind grandfather, and robbers taking 
from her the produce of the day’s sale. ‘And then, 
ma’am,’ she added, ‘I thought worse of having to go and 
knock at grand houses, and perhaps to have to speak to 
grand ladies. I was so afraid of that, that my heart quite 
sunk in me, and I did not like to tell grandfather how 
bad I thought of it all; but I said I wastired, and asked 
him to sit down and let me rest; and then I thought of 
my mother, and how she would never come back, and my 
heart was broke, and I could not stir a step farther; and 
we sat down on the door step, andI began to cry—all 
quite easy, for fear poor grandfather would know. And 
then, ma’am, I saw a tall lady pass by with a parasol, and 
I thought, ‘ Yes, they are all guality here; I cannot ask 
them to buy my baskets; they would be angry for my 
speaking to them.” But you turned back, then, ma’am, 
and came and looked down at me—oh! almost as my 
mother would look, ma’am, begging your honor’s pardon, 
(she added with a curtsy)—‘ and then you gave me the 
cake out of your pocket, and smiled; and from that mo- 
ment, ma’am, I feel so light somehow about the heart, I 





don’t feel afraid of the quality any more; they. are the 
same flesh and blood as the poor people, and they can 
have motherly hearts.for the poor.’ And thus_ran an lit- 
tle Norah; and I was glad to hear that, her grandfather’s 
expedition to town had been most satisfactory to him as 
well as to his little girl, and that they meant to return 
home next day with a good stock of provisions. They 
promised to call and see me whenever they were in town 
again; and I have promised the old man (who feels ‘ not 
long for this world,’ as he says,) to take his little grand- 
daughter into my service when; she loses his protec- 
tion. [ Chamber’s Journal. 








Narrative. 








THE ORPHANS IN ASTRANGE LAND. 


There is a strong resemblance oftentimes between 
starting out on a long journey to distant countries, and 
commencing the journey of life. In both cases, hope is 
buoyed up with expectation ; and in both a great under- 
taking lies before us. What plans, and prospects, and 
bright anticipations, glow in upon the imaginations of the 
young, when life is just unfolding like a rose to the sum- 
mer breeze, and knows not of the autumn, when its leaves 
shall be withered and scattered afar! In what gorgeous 
colors does fancy sketch the unrevealed future! How 
apt are we to forget that ‘in the midst of life we are in 
death,” and practically to allow merely, that each one is 
mortal but ourselves ! 

We are led to these reflections by a touching narrative 
of death and mental alienation upon the Atlantic, of re- 
cent happening. Dr. Ingraham, accompanied by his wife 
and three little girls—the youngest fifteen months old— 
sailed from Liverpool in the packet ship New York, to 
visit a sister living in this country, whom she had not seen 
for twenty years. On their passage, Mrs. Ingraham was 
prematurely confined. In two days her babe died, and 
she seemed in a fair way of recovery. One night a storm 
came up; the wind howled and dashed the sea against 
the vessel. Some of the lady passengers became fright- 
ened. One screamed with a cry of terror, ‘‘O we are 
all going to the bottom!’’ and at the moment the spray 
dashed over the deck. All was consternation. The 
passengers sprang from their berths. Mrs. Ingraham, 
sick and feeble, rose in her bed with affright; but her 
husband apparently quieted her immediate alarm by tell- 
ing her there was no danger. Her delicate nerves, how- 
ever, had already received the fatal shock. Soon’ she 
arose from her berth—a maniac. 

‘*Get me my gaiters,” said she to those around; “TI 
am going to see my sister: ‘‘I will soon see my dear 
sister now.” 

Her husband’s medical skill and the cheering of friends 
availed her not. In a few days she was enshrouded, and 
with the proper solemnities cast into thedeep. From this 
moment, the husband appeared like a blasted leaf in au- 
tumn. First, the captain saw him playing with a string, 
like an idiotic child. He urged him to the cabin, and 
strove to cheer him. Asachild, the sufferer obeyed; but 
in like manner, soon returned, conversing with no one. 
The captain sent his children to talk with him, hoping 
it would arouse him. His little ones approached. “‘ Fa- 
ther,” said one, ‘‘ where is ma?” 

‘© Where is your ma?” he replied. ‘“O she is putting 
on her gaiters, and getting ready to see her sister ; ‘we will 
soon see her now.” 

The sad tale was told to every mind—he too was a ma- 
niac. From this time he took to his bed. He was re- 
moved to the Staten Island hospital when the vessel ar- 
rived, and afew brief days terminated his life—leaving 
his three young babes, as it were, orphans in a strange 
land. It is pleasant to learn, however, that they ‘have a 
kind aunt in Mrs. Edwards, the relation they were com- 


-ing to visit, and that the latter has taken them into her 


charge. 

see melancholy was the termination of this projected 
voyage! And yet it is but the common painting of life’s 
great journey. You you have friends long absent, and 
with the ocean rolling between, will readily conceive of 
the elated hopes with which the long-matured plan is 
at last. entered upon, of taking up the wings of steam, 
and flying over the mighty space to visit them. Imag- 
ination is thronged with: anticipations of how you 
will glad each other with delightfal and delighting tales of 
the long interim of separation. How like the dreams of 
childhood—fancy gliding the future, as the sun gilds the 
blue heavens in its early rising, which, ere noonday com- 
eth, may be darkened by the clouds and the storm. 

[N. Y. Temperance Organ. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ORIGINAL, 


JOHN WINTHROP. 
(Concluded.) 

Gov. Winthrop, though possessed of property, set an 
example of frugality and temperance, for the sake of those 
who were less highly favored. On one occasion, he re- 
proved Mr. Dudley, the deputy-governor, from wains- 9 
coting and adorning his house. He thought that the ex- 
ample was not good in the beginning of a plantation, that 
what anyone could spare for such purposes, should rath- 
er be employed for the public use. Dudley replied that 
his wainsceting was for warmth, being only clapboards 
nailed to the wall—not a very strong mark ef extrava- 
gance, certainly. 

Gov. W. would often send his servants on some er- 
rand, at meal times, to the houses of his neighbors, to see 
how they were provided with food. If he found they 
were in want, he would send them a supply from his own 
table. 

One very severe winter, he was privately told that a 
certain neighbor was accustomed to steal wood from his 
(the Governor’s) door. ‘ Does he,” said the Governor, 
* call him to me, and I will take a course with him that 
shall cure him of stealing.” The man came, and the 
Governor said to him, ‘‘Friend, it is a cold winter, and 
I hear you are poorly provided with wood; you are wel- 
come to help yourself at my pile, till the winter is over.” 
He then pleasantly asked the man who gave him the in- 
formation, whether he had not put an end to the man’s 
stealing ? 

The people of several of the towns, knowing what sacri- 
fices he had made for the sake of the colony, from time 
to time made him presents. On his third election to 
office, he said he had received such presents with “a 
trembling hand in regard of God’s word and his own infir- 
mity,” but for the future he desired that no more presents 
would be offered, and that none would be offended if he 
should refuse them. 

In the year 1634, and the two years following, he was 
Jeft out of office. Some were jealous lest his authority 
should become too great; some thought hz was not quite 
strict enough in the enforcement of law. He was cen- 
sured for this by the elders, and he acknowledged that it 
was his opinion that more lenity should be shown to offen- 
ders at the beginning of a plantation, than in after times. 
He submitted to their better judgment, and would strive 
to do better in future, 

An inquiry was ordered respecting the receipts and 
disbursements of the public money. ‘The inquiry was 
conducted in a manner which gave him great pain, yet 
he patiently submitted to it, and was honorably acquitted. 
This was not a very grateful return for the labor and care 
he had bestowed upon the colony. One would think that 
such treatment would lead him to regret that he had 
made so great sacrifices for an ungrateful people. It had 
not this effect upon him. On the occasion of the above 
examination of his accounts, he said, “it repenteth me 
not of my cost and labor bestowed in the service of this 
Commonwealth; but I do heartily bless the Lord our 
God, that he hath been pleased to honor me so far as to 
call for anything he hath bestowed upon me, for the ser- 
vice of his church and people here ; the property whereof, 
and his gracious acceptance, shall be an abundant re- 
compence to me.” ' 

Here are exhibited the true motives for benevolent 
effort. Weare not todo good to men for the sake of 
gaining their good will; ingratitude and ‘ unkindness 
may be the result. We should do good for its sake, and be 
satisfied, if it is accepted of God. Then our recompense 
will be sure. , 

A controversy arose in the Church of which Gov. Win- 
throp was a member, respecting certain doctrines taught 
by Mrs. Hutchinson. The Governor took part with those 
who regarded her as a teacher of dangerous errors. The 
majority was, fora time, against him, and it led to the 
choice of Sir Henry Vane as Governor in his place. His 
popularity, however, soon returned, and he was again re- 
stored to office. i 

He was of the number of those who were active in caus- 
ing the banishment of Mrs. Hutchinson for her opinions. 
This act of intolerance is not to be justified. It should 
be remembered, however, that the doctrine of free tolera- 
tion in religion, was a strange doctrine in those times. 
Good men thought it to be their duty to remove those 
who held and taught dangerous errors. Winthrop was 
conscientious in his proceeding in this, as he was in all 
other things. He verily thought he was doing Gods ser- 
vice,in driving into banishment, those who in his view, 
were promoting the spread of heresy. 

It should be observed that before he left England, and 
when he first came to this country, his mild disposition 
Jed him to be more tolerant than most of his brethren. 
By degrees he sympathized with them more strongly, and 
became perhaps, quite as intolerant as any ofthem. To- 
wards the close of his life, however, he returned, in a 
great measure, to his former mildness. When on one oc- 
casion he was called on to sign an order for the banish- 
ment of some one on account of his heresy, he refused,. 
saying, he had done too much of that work already. 

He was active during his whole life in promoting the 
welfare of the Church. During the absence of Mr. Wil- 
son, the minister, he was accustomed to give instruction 
to the congregation on the Sabbath. On many occasions 


he took part in composing the difficulties which arose in 
various churches in the colony. 

His course of life made him many devoted friends, and 
yet, it did not secure him from enemies. He bore the 
opposition of the latter with great patience, and exhibit- 
ed in avery high degree, “‘ the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ.” 

The hardships which he endured, caused a failure of 
his powers some years before his death, which occured 
in March 1649—he having been an inhabitant of New 
England for nearly*hiige years. 

The house in which he lived, remained till 1775, when 
with many other old wooden buildings, it was pulled down 
by the British troops for fuel. 

Among his descendants, there have been many highly 
distinguished in the political and literary world. 3. a. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GARMENT. 
By Mrs. Helen C. Knight, Porismouth, N. H. 


‘Oh, grandmother! see my beautiful new dress,’ ex- 
claimed a gaily attired little girl, skipping into her 
grandmother’s bed-room, ‘see how it sets, and how be- 
coming it is.’ 

She walked to and fro before her grandmother, and 
turned around this side and that side. 

‘Very pretty,’ said her grandmother, smiling, ‘ but it 
is not what I shoul@ ghoose for you.’ 

‘Oh, father says pink is so becoming to my complex- 
ion; what color should you choose, grandmother?’ and 
the little girl fingered the pink trimmings on her pink 
robe as if no trimmings equalled hers. 

‘ White, pure, shining white.’ 

‘Mother says I tear white dresses so, I do not deserve 
to have one,” answered the little girl. 

* This will never tear.’ 

‘Oh, grandmother, think how awfully I look in my 
out-grown white dress,’ and the little child seemed to 
shrink from the very thought of another white dress. 

‘This you could never out-grow.’ 

‘ Always fit me! why, grandmother, you do not mean 
so!’ 

‘Yes, my little girl, it will always fit you.’ 

‘Now, grandmother, you are making fun;’ and yet the 
little girl looked into her grandmother’s face, and saw that 
it looked mild and serious as it ever did. 

‘Could I burn it? asked the little questioner, for she 
remembered on a old winter’s day what a hole the hot 
stove made in her new dress. 

‘ No fire can burn it!’ answered the grandmother. 

‘ Nor sun fade it?” 

‘No, neither can the rain wet it:’ 

‘Oh, grandmother! I know now, it is made of asbes- 
tos—you mean an asbestos dress’—and she leaned upon 
her grandmother’s knee locking eagerly into her face. 
Perhaps all children know that asbestos is a mineral that 
can be made into threads and wove into garments that 
will not burn. 

The grandmother shook her head. 

‘If it’s such a beautiful white, I should soil it very 
easily, I suppose.” 

‘ Yes, you would easily soil it; even a thought, a wrong 
thonght, would sully its delicacy.’ 

‘Oh grandmother,’ said the little girl, looking very in- 
credulously upward, ‘ how funny! I should be afraid to 
wear it.’ 

‘And it will shield you from harm.’ 

* T should like ttat—it is so very strong then?’ 

‘So strong, my little girl would never wear it out, and 
then it becomes more beautiful the longer you keep it, if 
you keep it carefully? said the good lady. 

* How careful Nancy would have to be in washing it!’ 
exclaimed the child. 

*I do not think it will ever need washing.’ 

‘Oh! grandmother! well, will it be kecoming? shall I 
look pretty in it?’ asked the little girl eagerly. 

‘You could wear nothing so beautiful. It has some 
very precious ornaments, a great deal handsomer and more 
costly than your gold chain, or your coral necklace.’ The 
eyes of the child danced with delight. 

‘ Are they always worn with it?’ 

* Yes, always; you should never lay them aside for fear 
of losing them.’ 

‘Why, f never saw such a dress,’ and she looked 
thoughtfully. ‘Where can I buy one?’ 

‘There is one already bought for you, my dear child.’ 

‘Oh" and she looked surprised, ‘oh, 1 am so glad, 
who did buy it for me?’ 

* Your best friend.’ 

‘You, grandmother, did you buy it? How very, very 
good of you,’ said she, earnestly regarding her grand- 
mother’s face. 

‘ No—it was not I—a better friend than I;’ and she 
spake solemnly. 

‘Oh, you mean something, grandmother, please tell 
me what you do mean. What is this dress so wonderful? 
I am sure I want one.’ 

‘ This dress, so wonderful, is, the garment of salvation.’ 
‘Tt was bought by Jesus Christ at a great price, even his 
life; its ornaments are a meek and quiet spirit. Will my 
dear little girl wear this beautiful garment?’ The sweet 
and solemn earnestness of the lady touched the heart of 


‘I wishI could,’ breathed the little one, her head bow, 


ed low. 

‘Then would you have a wardrobe for eternity, my 
Mary, fitting you for the company of the heavenly hosts 
of the upper world, where the redeemed are hymning their 
songs of praise and love’—and the grandmother pressed 
the little child to her bosom, and breathed over her the 
prayer oflove. Who will not wear this beautiful garment? 
Who will get ready his wardrobe for eternity ? 
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—— 
THE LITTLE CHURCH-YARD PRATTLER, 

Little Bessy Sawyer was between five and six years 
old, and lived with her mother, who had brought hy 
up — nicely, and taught her to knit, to sew and to 
read. 

Little Bessy’s mother had also taught her that all the 
people in the world are sinners, and that Jesus Christ 
died that sinners might be saved; and that we must be. 
lieve in him. She also wanted to convince Bessy that life 
was uncertain. She one day gave her a piece of pack. 
thread, that she might go to the burying-ground and me. 
sure the littlegraves. Away went little Bessy, talking al 
the way to herself. When she came to the gate she wen 
on prattling in this manner— 

‘Mother told me to take this piece of string with me 
into the burying-ground, and measure the shortest graves 
and so I will; but I hardly know how I shall open the 
gate. When I can’t do anything the first time, mothe 
says, ‘ Try again;’ so I must try, I suppose, till I get in, 

‘Well, [ am up the steps, however, though I am such 
a little tiny ; and now, if I can but undo the fastening— 
come, come, I have got in without much trouble. 

“Yonder is a very little grave; I will take my string 
and measure it; for I was only to measure the little ones, 
The string as just as long as [ am, so [ shall know ina 
minute how big the children are under the hillock. Now 
1 am close up to it, the grave seems bigger. 

There I will lay the string along the top. Well that is 
very odd; why, itis just as long asthe string. O see! 
there is a verse on the stone; I will read it— 

‘The flower in the meadow, 
The leaf on the tree, 

The rush by the river, 
Are pictures of me. 

In freshness and beauty 
They flourished a day ; 

I bloomed for a season, 
Then wither’d away,’ 


‘These are very pretty verses. Whata sad thing it #3 
to be withered like a leaf! But mother says that al 
children who love Jesus Christ, go to heaven; so I wil 
try to love him a great deal. 

‘This isa little grave, it is less than the other. Wh; 
my string is everso much longer; and yonder is anoth 
er grave quite as short, and it has got some verses too. 

“O whisper not within thy heart, 
I am too young to die ;” 

For thousands younger than thou art, 
In death and darkness lie. 

“To summon thee to meet thy doom, 
How quick may be the call! 

E’en while thou bendest o’er my tomb, 
The dart of death inay fall.” 


‘I must bring Fanny Hawkes with me; for she says 
she shall live to be an old woman, and walk about wii 
a stick, and wear acap; but I will show her these littl 
graves, and the verses, and see: what she will say of them 

‘ Mother says that a great many children die before they 
are as old as 1 am; and I see that sheisright, My string 
tells me that. 

‘What a tall thing a steeple is! It must be the tall 
est thing in the world. How the birds can stand on the 
weathercock, I can’t think. My head would turn giddy 
and I should come down plump, I’m sure I should. 

‘If 1 had a longer string, I couldn’t measure the stee 
ple; but God is higher than the steeple, and mother says 
‘ He is every where at the same time.’ 

‘ Here is another littie stone with verses on it. Mothe 
says, ‘ Look for a pin and you'll find it,’ and so it is wit 
alittle grave; I could not have thought there had been 
many. I must read these verses. 


‘At five years old my heart was light, 
With health my cheek was red; 

But sickness came, and I lie here, 
Though young, amidst the dead. 

If thou art young make no delay, 
Before thy God to bend; 

And thus put up a prayer to Him 
Who is the sinner’s Friend. 

Whate’er in this uncertain world 
My fading life may be, 

My Savior, grant that I may spend 
Eternity with thee.’ 


‘That’s what mother says. It does not matter whethe 
we die soon or late, so that we go to heaven after, a” 
live forever with the Saviour. How I should like to loo 
into heaven, where Jesus Christ is on his golden thront 
with saints and angels round him. 

‘I wonder that we never hear the angels playing the 
golden harps, and sing; but then heaven is up 80 ¥@ 
high; yes, that is the reason that we can’t hear them. 

‘ Now I will measure one more grave and then go. 





the child, 
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am sure. My string is much too long for it. : The verse 
is very short on the stone at the end. 


Two little babes this death-bed share. 
However young, prepare, prepare ! 

As soon as Bessy had read these lines she set off on 
her way home, to tell her mother how she opened the 
gate, and all about the little graves she had measured 
with the string. 

Nor did she forget to go round to Fanny Hawks, to tell 
her of the lines over the two little babes. ‘ You see,’ 
said she, ‘that you must not be too sure of living till you 
are an old woman, watking with a stick, and wearing a 
cap upon your head.’ 











Parental. 








LITTLE ROBERT AND HIS MOTHER. 


As little Robert and his mother were detained at home 
one Sabbath by the severity of the storm, his mother re- 
quested him to take his Bible and read to her, 

‘O mother,’ said he, ‘why can’t we have a meeting? 
I will read, and then you can explain it to me, sothat I 
can understand what I have been reading; and we can 
sing and pray, and have a nice time, can’t we? Where 
shall Tread? I am almost through Luke, all but the last 
two chapters; shall I begin there ?” 

‘I have no objection,’ said his mother. 

He read till he came to the verse—‘ To-day thou shalt 
be with me in paradise.’ 

‘Why, mother, this wicked man did not repent until 
just before he died, then the Saviour took him to heav- 
en. Why need I be a good boy—I mean a Chris- 
tian, till just before I die? the Saviour will take me to 
heaven then.’ 

‘My boy, do you know how long you will live?’ 

‘No, mother, how can I tell?” 

‘It often happens that you go to bed quite well, and 
before morning we are suddenly aroused by your having 
the croup; and sometimes you have it so severely, that 
if you did not get reliefsoon you would die; do you think 
you could have time to think. of God and your sins, and 
to repent, when yOu were suffering so much pain?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ said Robert, seriously. 

‘Tonce knew a little girl,’ said his mother, ‘ who was 
more rosy and healthy than you ever were, who went to 
bed perfectly well, and when her sister called her to 
breakfast she could not wake her, for she slept the ‘ sleep 
of death.” We cannot tell when our time will come. 
Do you not think it best to prepare while you are in 
health?” 

‘O yes, mother, I never thought that I might die sud- 
denly ; and if I love the Saviour when I am young, I can 
do something for him, and then I shall be happier in 
heaven, shan’t 11” 

Do my little readers think as Robert did? 


Silorality. 


A PROFITABLE TRADE IN RIDDLES. 
From the German, by Mrs. St. Simon. 


‘Nine persons sailed from Basle, down the Rhine. A 
Jew who wished to go to Schalampi, was allowed to come 
on board, and journey with them, upon condition that he 
would conduct himself with propriety, and give the cap- 
tain eighteen kreutzers for his passage. 

Now it is true something jingled in the Jew’s pocket 
when he struck his hand against it; but the only money 
there was therein, was a twelve kreutzer piece, for the 
other was a brass button. Notwithstanding this, he ac- 
cepted the offer with gratitude. For he thought of him- 
self—‘ Something may be earned, even upon the waters.’ 
— is many a man who has grown rich upon the 

ine. 

During the first part of the voyage the passengers were 
very talkative and merry, and the Jew with his wallet un- 
der his arm, for he did not lay it aside, was the object of 
much mirth and mockery, as, alas, is often the case with 
those of his nation. As the vessel sailed onward, and 
passed Thuringen and Saint Veit, the passengers one 
after another grew silent and gaped, and gazed listessly 
down the river, until one cried— 

‘Come, Jew! Do you not know any pastime that will 
amuse us? Your fathers must have contrived many a 
one during thejr long journey in the wilderness.’ 

‘Now is the time,’ thought the Jew, ‘to shear my 
sheep !’ and he proposed that they should sit round in a 
circle, and propound very curious questisns to each other, 
and he, with their permission would sit with them. Those 
who could not answer the questions, should pay the one 
who propounded them a twelve kreutzer piece, and those 
who answered them pertinently, should receive a twelve 
kreutzer piece. 

_This proposal pleased the company; ‘and hoping to 
divert themselves with the Jew’s wit or stupidity, each 
one asked, at random, whatever chanced to enter his head. 

Thus, for, example, the first asked—‘* How many soft 
boiled eggs could the giant Goliah eat upon an empty 
stomach ?’ 

Allsaid that it was impossible to answer that question, 
and each paid his twelve kreutzers, 

But the Jew said—‘ One; for he who has eaten one 
gg, cannot eat a second upon an erapty stomach,’ and 
the other paid him twelve kreutzers, 

















The second thought—‘ Wait, Jew, I try you out of the 
New Testament, and I think I shall win my piece! Why 
did the Apostle Paul write the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians?” 

The Jew said—‘ Because he was not in Corinth—oth- 
erwise he would have spokento them.’ So he won anoth- 
er twelve kreutzer piece. 

When the third saw that the Jew was so well versed 
in the Bible, he tried him in a different way—‘ Who pro- 
longs his work to as great a length as possible, and still 
completes it in time?’ 

‘The rope-maker if he is jndystrious,’ said the Jew. 

In the meanwhile, they drew near to a village, and 
one said to the other, ‘That is Bamlach.’ Then the 
fourth asked, ‘ In what month do the people in Bamlach 
eat the least 1” 

The Jew said, ‘In February, for that has only twenty- 
eight days.’ 

The fifth said, ‘ There are two natural brothers, and 
only one of them is my uncle.’ 

The Jew said, “The uncle is your father’s brother, 
and your father is not youruncile” , 

A fish now leaped out of the water, and the sixth asked, 
‘What fish have their eyes nearest together ?’ 

The Jew said, ‘ The smallest.’ 

The seventh asked, ‘How can aman ride from Basle 
to Bern, in the shade in the summer time, when the sun 
shines ?’ 

The Jew said, ‘When he comes to a place where there 
is no shade, he must dismount and go on foot.’ 

The eighth asked, ‘When a man rides in the winter 
time from Bern to Basle, and has forgotten his gloves, 
how must he manage so that his ¢hands will not freeze 1’ 

The Jew answered, ‘He must make fists out of them.’ 

The ninth was the last. This one asked, ‘ How can 
five persons divide five eggs, so that each one shall re- 
ceive one, and still one remain in the dish?” 

The Jew said, ‘The last must take the dish with the 
egg, and he can let it lie there as long as he pleases.’ 

‘But now it came to his turn, and he determined to 
make aclean sweep. After many preliminary compli- 
ments, he asked with an air of mischievous friendliness, 
‘How can a man fry two trouts in three plans, so that a 
a trout may lie in each pan?’ 

No one could answer this, and one after another gave 
him a twelve kreutzer piece. 

But when the ninth desired that he should solve the 
riddle, he rocked to and fro, shrugged his shoulders, and 
rolled his eyes. ‘I am a poor Jew,’ he said at last. 

The rest cried, ‘What has that to do with it? Give 
us the answer.’ 

‘You must not take it amiss, for I ama poor Jew.’ 
At last, after much persuasion awd-many promises that 
they would do him no harm, he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, and took out one of the twelve kreutzer pieces 
that he had won, laid it upon the table and said, ‘I do 
not know the answer any more than you. Here are my 
twelve kreutzers.’ 

When the others heard these words, they opened their 
eyes, and said that this was scarcely according to agree- 
ment. But as they could not control their laughter, and 
were wealthy and good natured men, and as the Jew 
had helped them to while away the time from Saint Veit 
to Schalampi, they let it pass, and the Jew took with him 
from the vessel—let a good arithmetician reckon up for 
me how much the Jew carried home with him. He hada 
twelve kreutzer piece, and a brass button when he came 
on board. He won nine twelve kreutzer pieces by his 
answers, nine with his own riddle, one he paid back, and 
eighteen kreutzers he gave to the captain. N. ¥. Organ. 








‘CHARCOAL SKETCHES.” 


A day or two since, being in the office of Mr. Sherman, 
the Warden of the House of Correction, we were invit- 
ed to visit the Jail to see some sketches made with char- 
coal upon the walls of a cell, by an individual who was 
recently confined there, awaiting his trial. He was a 
young man by the name of M. N. Nichols, was from New 
York State, where his connexions reside, who are of the 
highest respectability. He was charged with stealing, 
and has since been tried, convicted and sentenced to the 
State Prison for two years. He committed the crime for 
which he is now atoning, when under the influence of 
intoxicating drink; and while in jail he seemed to feel 
keenly the disgrace he had brought upon himself and 
friends. One day near the close of his confinement there 
he requested as a favor, that he might be furnished with 
a piece of charcoal. His request having been complied 
with, he sketched upon the rough, whitewashed walls, in 
a few hours, some twenty or thirty heads and figures, near- 
ly covering the walls on two sides of his cell. Some of 
them are remarkably well executed, and the heads, in 
particular, are strikingly expressive. One set, of three 
figures, conveys a moral lesson which could be advanta- 
geously studied for hours. And we could but wish, while 
looking at them through the grated door of the cell, that 
the lesson there taught might be read by many who are 
pursuing a course similar to that which brought this young 
man to his present deplorable condition. 

The first figure of this group is that of a bright boy, 
with his hoop in one hand, and the driving stick in the 
other, childishly, innocently and happily pursuing the 
sport of youth, without a care or thought of the distant 
future. The next figure is that of a young man, whose 
exoellent form, neat attire, and intelligent countenance, 


bespoke one who might command the attention of the 


“his bargain. 











wise and good. The last figure is that of a person, shab- 
bily dressed, with hair uncombed, standing behind the 
grated door ofa prisoner’s cell. Directly over the second 
figure were the words, “* What I once was!” and over the 
last figure, ‘What I now am\!”—[{Cambridge Chronicle. 








Benevolence. 








MISCHIEF MAKERS CURED. 

A little boy in my neighborhood, by the name of Si- 
meon, who is now gone probably beyond the reach of all 
I shall here say, was a very troublesome boy, No one 
loved him. He delighted in doing mischief. He delight- 
ed in killing little birds, and tormenting any creature, 
that was weaker and more innocent than himeelf. It was 
at that time, that my boy was little, bashful, and easy to 
cry. Simeon knew it and made him the object of his sa- 
tanic malevolence. In going to school, my little boy must 
pass by where Simeon lived. And as sure as ever a little 
cur would fly out and bark at a passer by, so sure was Si- 
meon to meet and annoy my boy; until matters had al- 
ready gone too far. School was now about to begin. 
My little boy must go. His parents could not be with 
him; he was surely to be spoiled. And what could be 
done. It would do no good to make report to Simeon’s 
parents, for they appeared quite willing their boy should 
Sight his way. 

At last L hit on a project. I took a good, new, clean 
book from my library, a volume of the American Tract 
Society, and putting it in my pocket, I determined to 
see Simeon at home. I went in and saw the family were 
all seated around a good December fire in their old log 
house. And after talking with the family a while, I said, 
‘ well, Simeon, are you going to school this winter?’ ‘ Yes 
sir.” ‘Is your boy going?’ said he. ‘ Yes.’ I told him. 
But said I,‘I do not know how the little fellow will get 
along. You know there are some very bad boys in our 
school, and he needs some good stout boy to take care of 
him. I came down to-night, to see you. You are stout, 
and if you undertake it, I reckon you can keep off the 
bad boys.’ So saying, I took out the new book and said, 
‘now Simeon, if you will undertake it, I will give you 
this new book.’ And when he took it all the other chil- 
dren clustered about Simeon to see the book. ‘ Now will 
you do it,’ said 1? ‘Yes sir,, yes sir,’ he said. And 
all the family, said, ‘yes, Simeon will do it, I’ll warrant 

ou.’ 

: Monday came. My little boy started with trembling. 
We watched him. And sure enough Simeon was up to 
He stood waiting as straitas a gun. When 
the boys met, Simeon said, ‘good morning.’ And my 
little boy faintly said ittoo. ‘They walkedtogether. And 
if they met asleigh, Simeon would tell him where to stand. 
When they came in sight of the sehool house, the yard 
was full of innocent playful children. And now Simeon 
began to swell with conscious dignity. And { cannot 
think Gen. Scott felt bigger when marching his army into 
the City of Mexico. Simeon was triumphant. Not a 
scholar presumed to lay violent hands on my dear child. 
So the winter passed pleasantly. Simeon loved my boy, 
my boy loved Simeon. 

The new book was read, And, though Simeon’s father 
could not read, Simeon read the book to him. All be- 
came friendly. And now I thought the way was prepared 
to do the family good. I went again to see them. I ask- 
ed for a Bible. It was brought. I read a chapter. 
And, I said, [ should like to pray withthem. ‘ Yes,’ said 
the man, (all trembling) ‘ but wait,’ he said, ‘ I have some- 
thing to say, 1 want to make a confession to you first.’ 
The fears fell fast. His voice quivered. And in broken 
accents, he said, ‘I am the one that took up the planks in 
the bridge. I was waiting there in the night to see you 
fall in; and no thanks to me, that your not being able 
to drive your horse on to it, saved your life. Tam very 
sorry,’ he said. ‘Will you forgive me?’ Before that 
winter was gone, the father, mother, and three children 
made a profession of religion ; Simeon with the rest. But 
because the boy never had the advantages of early relig- 
ious training, he will probably never make so useful a 
man as he otherwise would have made. 

[ Young People’s Friend. 











Natural History. 








A LEOPARD STORY. 


Yesterday morning, while a young man was passing up 
24th street, near Sixth avenue, a leopard jumped from 
some weeds, and seized him by the right arm. ‘The man 
succeeded, by repeated blows, in freeing himself from his 
dangerous enemy and getting assistance, but the animal 
bit 12 persons before he was dispatched. The leopard 
was one of a couple which have been kept for some time 
by Mr. Thompson, on the Bloomingdale road. Both es- 
caped yesterday morning—one was killed, and the other 
has gone to parts unknown. N. Y. Sun. 

The leopard in the above case was a tiger, if we may 
be pardoned the Irishism ; one of the animals kept by Mr. 
Thompson being a tiger, the other a leopard. The latter 
was killed this morning, at about six o'clock. 

Last night, at about Ll o’clock, Mr. Haynes, residing 
in Seventeenth street, near the Fifth avenue, was inform- 
ed by one of his domestics that some person was on the 
roof of the house, adjoining which was an unfimished 
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dwelling. “Qn listening at the scuttle, sounds were heard 
which seemed to confirm the information, and he went 
out to secure the assistance of the police, one’of whom 
promptly answered his call. Going upon the roof of the 
house, they could discover no person, and went forward to 
explore the roofs of the whole block. 

Pending the brief absence of Mr. Haynes and the po- 





liceman, one of the female domestics indulging a very 
natural curiosity, was looking out upon the roof, and ob- 
served an animal, which proved to be Mr. Thompson's 
leopard, crouching for a spring at her, and barely had 
brought down the trap door, when, with a growl, the ant- 
mal pounced upon it. Mr. Haynes and the policeman, 
returning, were about to descend upon the roof of Mr. 
H.’s house, which is some five feet lower than the other, 
when they observed some animal springing up at them, 
which at first was supposed to be a dog, but which the 
policemansoon recognized as the missing leopard. 

Their surprise and alarm were of course great, but 
dodging behind the chimney, they contrived to leap down 


as the leopard bounded past them, and before it recovered | 


itself had: hurried down the scuttle and secured: the trap 
door. Some of the neighbors were called up, who arm- 
ing themselves with muskets, commenced an exciting 
huat for the intruder, which passing down the scuttle of 
the vacant house, had entrenched himself in the lower 
rooms, ‘He was pursued until about 3 o'clock, from room 
to room, when on account of the darkness, the hunt was 
-abandoned until daylight. At six o’clock, his presence 
in the cellar was discovered by the aid of dogs, and with 
some trouble he was shot. 

If men are allowed to keep such animals, special care 
should at least be required of the owners, that secure con- 
finement be provided for them. Had farther mischief 
occurred in this instance—and there were some narrow 
escapes. besides those we have recorded—to whom could 
the sufferers have looked for redress ? 

[N. ¥. Com. Adv. July 13. 


Editorial. 

















[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


LITTLE CHARLIE. 


There is a little curly-haired, rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed boy, 
not quite four years old, who lives very near one of the depots 
on Boston and Worcester Railroad. He loves to stand by the 
long windows of his mother’s sitting room, and watch the many 
trains. as they go whizzing by with such a cloud of steam, that 
sometimes for the moment, it makes the room quite dark, as 
though the sun was ina thick cloud, Every train of cars brings 
him a. new pleasure, whether it be a passenger train with peo- 
ple hurrying to and fro, or freight cars, with cows and pigs 
peeping through the bars. Almost every day he draws three 


or four chairs into the middle of the room, and has_a little pri-” 


vate train of cars on an imaginary railroad of hisown. Possibly 
some of the young readers may be wishing to know what this 
little boy’s name is, and sol will call him Charlie. Although 
that is not his real name, yet that will do to distinguish him by. 
Like all other bright little boys and girls, Charlie dearly loves 
“ stories.” Last spring he went with his mother to see his 
grand-parents, and there they found some old numbers of the 
Companion. Though he has not yet learned to read much, he 
took great delight in hearing about George and his velocipede, 
and the little boy that was stolen for a chimney sweep, besides 
many others, But! the papers which Charlie brought from his 
grand-pa’s are Soiled and torn, and almost worn out, and he 
wants some new papers and new stories. Now Cliarlie has a 
‘friend tocwhom he often goes with the request for a story. 
When his friend gets weary of telling old stories, she some- 
times resorts to her brain, and Charlie seems to like such coin 
quite as. well as any other. One little rhyming story of Willy 
and his sled told in a great variety of ways, seems to be his fa- 
vorite. Now Charlie’s papa takes a great variety of papers, and 
his:friend often looks for a story for him; but itis very rarely 
the case that she finds anything suited to interest his young 
mind, and the other day it occurred to her that perhaps she 
might occasionally write a story fur Mr. Willis’s little readers, 
in exchange for which he would kindly send little Charlie the 
Youth’s Companion. How Charlie’s eyes would sparkle if some- 
body should bring him a paper from the office with his name on 
the wrapper, he would be astonished as he says sometimes, for 
he knows nothing about the plan his friend is devising, and he 
raust wait until she hears from the Editor. Carure’s Frienp. 
(The above communication was delayed for want of room. 
When .the Youth’s Companion began, upwards of twenty years 
ago, it was difficult to find suitable matter to fill its columns; 
but now the number of periodicals and writers for the young has 
so much multiplied, that the difficulty is to select from the mass 
of interesting articles which weekly come to the Editor’s hands. 
He of course selects that which is best and -nost suitable for 
the instruction and amusement of his readers. But much must 
be left out; and many writers must be disappointed, either in 
the delay, or entire omission of their productions, when better 
ones are at hand in sufficient quantity to fill several such sheets 
as the Companion. ] 
—_—»—_—_ 
LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 
: Dummerston, Vt., Jan. 18, 1849. 
Mr. Wiuu1s. Sir,—I have taken the Companion from the very 
first. Atthe starting of the paper I was a member of Amherst 
College. I then gave it to my Sabbath School class, Winters 























I had it directed to the place where I kept school, and scatter- 
ed it among my scholars, I have had it: follow me in all my re- 
movals since leaving College, and since I have been in the 
ministry. It went with me to the place of my professional stu- 
dies. I continund to distribute it among children till I had chil- 
dren of my own. My oldest is now 15, and as I have requested, 
I wish it to fall to another younger. ‘Though my payments have 
sometimes come late, I believe they have always come. >», 
Yours steadily, B. F. Foster. 














Variety. 


GOD BLESS YOU, KIND GIRLS. 


A friend of mine being in the city of B———, saw a short 
distance before him, an old man, walking with great difficulty, 
and apparently very much fatigued. He seemed at a loss what 
direction to take. Between my friend and the old man, two lit- 
tle girls, eight orten years of age, were walking and conversing 
about the old man. ‘How tired he Jooks,” says one. Just 
then a young man passed by, of whom the old man asked his 
way to No. 16—— street. A hasty answer, which was not at 
ail intelligible, was*the only reply. In his bewilderment, the 
old man struck against a post, and his staff fell from his hand. 
The largest girl sprang forward to support him, while the other 
handed him his staff, saying, “ Here it is, sir.” “Thank you, 
my kind girls,” said the old man; “can you direct me to No 16 
street? I came to the city to-day, to visit my son—wish- 
ing to surprise him, I did not send him word that I was coming. 
I am a stranger here, and have been walking for a long time 
to no purpose.” ‘Oh, we will go with you, sir; mother said we 
might walk for an hour, and we can as well walk that way as. any 
other.” “God bless you, my kind girls,” said the old man; “I am 
sorry to trouble you.” “Qh!” replied the little girls, * it is no 
trouble; we love old folks, and love to do thema favor.” They 
at length brought the old man opposite the house which he 
sought, and he was dismissing them, but they said, “We must 
cross the street with you, Jest the carriages run over you.” What 
a delightful body-guard were these kind children. As they 
separated, the old man said, “If ever you visit Berkshire coun- 
ty, come to the house of John B——, and you shall have as 
hearty a welcome, and as good entertainment, as a Massachu- 
setts farm house can afford.” [Mother's Magazine. 

—_—~——. 


THE THEATRE. 


The Rev. James Hervey was once on a journey with a lady 
who happened to be in the same carriage, and was expatiating 
in @ particularmanner on the amusements of the stage, a8 in 
her esteem, superior to any other pleasures. Among other 
things, she said, there was the pleasure of thinking on the play 
before she went, the pleasure she enjoyed while there, and the 
pleasure of ruminating on it inher bed at night. Mr. Hervey, 
who sat and heard her discourse without interrupting her, when 
she concluded, said to her ina mild manner, that there was one 
pleasure besides what she had mentioned, which she had for- 
got. “What can that be?” said she, “for surely I included 
every pleasure when I considered the enjoyment beforehand, at 
the time, and afterward; pray what is it?” Mr. Hervey, with a 
grave look, and in a manner peculiar to himself, replied, “ Ma- 
dam, the pleasure it will give you on your death bed.” Aclap of 
thunder, or a flash of lightning, would not have struck her with 
more surprise—the stroke went to her very heart. She had not 
one word to say, but during the rest of the journey seemed 
quite occupied in thinking upon it. In short, the consequence 
of this well-timed sentence was, that she never went to the play 
house, but became a pious woman, aud a follower of those 


pleasures which would afford her true satisfaction even on her 
death-bed. 











_—— anes 


GOD MADE MAN HOLY. 


‘I will tell you another great truth,’ said a father to his chil- 
dren, ‘if you are not tired of what Iam saying. Do you re- 
member that I told you,a few days ago, about the great God 
who made all things?” 

‘Yes, you told us that he made the world, and everything we 
can see.’ 

‘Very true; he made every living thing—angels and men, 
and all kinds of animals. Can you remember anything else | 
told you about God ? 2 

* You said that he was very kind to us.’ 

* Yes, very kind. Now do you think that a holy God would 
make any creatures with such bad, naughty hearts as men have 
got—with hearts which make them take delight in doing such 
wicked things as God forbids ?” 

‘I think not, said Mary. ‘ But how was it, father ” 

‘ Now listen. God made man holy. No sin was in man at 
first; his thoughts and his ways were all good. Then man lov- 
ed God, and did everything to please God. There was no sor- 
row in the world then, nor crying, nor pain—for all was holy 
like God; and where there is no sin, there is no sorrow. But 
on one sad day, man disobeyed his kind and holy God. Then 
man’s heart, instead of being holy, become bad; but it was bad 
by his own fault, and not because God had made it so. But 
God did not change, though man changed. He was still holy 
and kind. Some other time I will tell in what way God was 
kind when the hearts of man became bad.” [Great Truths. 

—>_—. 


CHECK TO A SCANDAL HUNTER. 


‘Of course, G. and his newly-married wife live happily togeth- 
er? asked an inquisitive lady ofa wag. The gentleman gave 
a significant turn to his countenance, but said nothing. ‘ La, 
you don’t mean that ? pureued hisinterrogator. The wag gave 
another look of direful import, and sadly shook his head. ‘You 
don’t mean to say that they quarrel?‘ Worse than that, ma’am,’ 
said the wag, for the first time using his tongue. ‘What! does 
he beat her? ‘Oh! far worse, she—she beats him. ‘Oh! m 
gracious,’ said the lady, starting back, ‘ beafshim! Well, I nev- 
er. She was about to dart off with the news to a select circle 
of tabbies, when the wag called her back, and assuming a mock 
heroic tone, added, ‘ Yes, ma’am, she beats him—but it is af chess !’ 

SS 


A FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. 


The Abeille of Yvetot, states that a poor shepherd in that neigh- 
borhood, the father of a numerous family, which he maintains 
with difficulty, purchased a second-hand Bible last summer to 
occupy his evenings. On turning over the leaves last Sunday, 





he found two of them pasted together, which he carefully sepa- 











rated, when to his amazement he discovered a 500f note, (£20) 
and upon the margin of one of the leaves was written, ‘1 col 
lected this sum with much trouble, bat having no natural heirs 
who wants it, I make you my legatee, you who shall read this 
Bible” The poor shepherd now considers himself more happy 
than a king. 


ee 


SELF DEPENDENCE. 


The success of individuals in life is greatly owing to their 
learning early to depend upon their own resources, Money, or 
the expectation of it by inheritance, has ruined more men than the 
want of it ever did. ‘leach the young men to rely upon their 
own efforts, to be frugal and industrious, and you have furnished 
them with a productive capital which no man can ever wregt 
from them, and one which they themselves will not feel dispos- 
ed to alienate. 

ee 


LAUGHING TOO SOON. 


A commander of Malta, very avaricious, had two pages, who 
pt complained that they had no.shirts. He called his major. 
omo— . 

‘Tell the wife of my farmer to sow some hemp; when it is 
grown, Jet her spin it, and make some shirts for these little dan- 
dies.’ The pages laughed. 

‘Ah! you young rogues, if you are so happy as to laugh, you 
may just as well be without shirts,’ and he countermanded his 
orders. —_>—__ 

Tue Srrait Gare of Religion is wide enough to admit any 
sinner, but too narrow for the admission of any sins. i 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS! 
Aurora Borealis fine, 
How clear thy evening torches shine! 
Away, in paler regions high, 
Bright, streaming o’er the Arctic sky! 
O’er icebergs bold, and glaziers bright, 
The flickering beams of mellow light, 
Shine far and wide, a welcome sight, 
A lamp in Nova Zembla’s night! 


Mysterious, brilliant, far-off blaze! 
Whence came thy sportive midnight rays ? 
What art, or magic can unfold, 

Thy secret cause—thy rays of gold! 
Near Laplands wild and frozen shore— 
*Mid din of Northern ocean’s roar, 

The Indian in his sledge can ride, 

With coat of fur—thy light his guide! 
When winter rides in snowy car, 

And night reigns gloomy monarch far, 
For man, no joy nor happy cheer, 

Save thy broad light—his days are dear! 


HIDE THEM AWAY. 


Hide them, oh hide them all away— 
His cap, his little frock, 

And take from out my aching sight 
Yon curling, golden lock ; 

Ah, once it waved upon his brow !— 
Ye torture me anew,— 

Leave not so dear a token here— 
Ye know not what you do! 


Last night the moon came in my room, 
And on my hed did lie; 
I woke, and in the silver light 
I thought I heard him cry ; 
I Jeaned towards the little crib, 
The curtain drew aside, 
Before, half sleeping, I bethought 
Me, that my boy had died. 


Take them away! I cannot look 
On aught that breathes of him! 
Oh, take‘ away the silver cup, 
His lips have touched its brim. 
Take the straw hat from off the wall, 
*Tis wreathed with withered flowers ; 
The rustling leaves do whisper me 
Of all the loved lost hours. 


The rattle with its music balls— 
Oh, do not let them sound! 
The dimpled hand that grasped them once, 
Is cold beneath the ground ; 
The willow wagon on the lawn 
Through all my tears I see; 
Roll it away, oh! gently roll, 
It isan agony! 
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His shoes are in the corner, nurse ; 
His little feet no more . 

Will patter like the falling rain, 
Fast up and down the floor. 

And turn that picture to the wall— 
His loving mournful eye 

Is piercing through my very heart, 
AgainI see him die! 


Oh, anguish! how he gazed on me 
When panted out his breath; 

I never, never knew before 
How terrible was death. 

My own—my own—my only one— 
Art thou forever gone! 

O God! help me to bear the stroke 


That leaves me all alone! ANN PAGE. 


— 
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